DISTRIBUTION OF THE INDUSTRIAL POPULATION
brought to its ports by the Turkey merchants from Smyrna
and other ports of Asia Minor. The access to the sea was
decisive from the first: it would hav$ been a miracle if the
cotton industry had arisen in the Midlands. Again,
Mr, Heaton's first chapter proves beyond doubt that the
Yorkshire woollen industry was stage two of Yorkshire's
evolution as a wool-producing county, and that the woollen
industry was well established on a district basis before the
arrival of the Flemings. "The Flemish element in this
county was small and exerted little influence. In York the
aliens came to swell a rising tide, but in the wide rural area
over which cloth was being made their influence was
negligible."1 The Memorandum would have spoken more
wisely if it had traced the way in which the senior industry of
England gradually lost its old ubiquity till it became
concentrated mainly, but not exclusively, in one county.
When the step-by-step process of concentration is studied,
the element of accident altogether disappeaxs.
The Memorandum also sins from omission. On p. 50 it
presents a list of the concentrated factory trades of Great
Britain, beginning with cotton in Lancashire and District and
ending with jute in " 'the rest of Scotland' (in fact, the
Dundee area)." But, although Dundee, with its exceptional
reliance on a single yet modern trade, is of peculiar importance
to the student of localisation, there is no further mention of it.
The material for a clear answer is fortunately available
in the papers of Mr. Dennis Chapman (Review of Economic
Studies, October, 1938, and the British Association's
scientific survey of Dundee and district, Dundee meeting,
1939). Dundee was the centre of the old linen industry of
Scotland, a port in contact with the Baltic from which flax
came, and actively engaged in shipbuilding and overseas
commerce. When in the early nineteenth century the
higher grade of linen production became less profitable,
Dundee turned to the use of cheaper raw materials, first to
tow, a by-product of flax, then to sunn hemp (sunn being an
Indian word for hemp) and finally to jute, which came from
Calcutta, where it had long been in use. As Dundee,
relatively to England and Ireland, was the centre of coarse
1H. Heaton, op. dt.t p. 20.